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Indiana, Illinois and in varying degrees the prejudice ex-
tended over the whole North.

The enjoyment of the right to vote has not been fully se-
cured to the negro race, but no one has appeared to deny his
right to hold office. Indeed, the Democratic Party as well as
the Republican Party has placed him in office, both by election
and appointment. Thus has experience shown the folly of
Mr. Sumner's amendment.

That Mr. 'Sumner should have been willing to risk the
rights of the whole negro race upon a statute whose con-
stitutionality would have been questioned upon good ground,
and which might have been repealed, is a marvel which no one
not acquainted with -Mr. Sumner can comprehend. First of
all, though he was learned, he was not a lawyer. He was
unpractical in the affairs of government to a degree that is
incomprehensible even to those who knew him. He was in
the Senate twenty-three years and the only mark that he left
upon the statutes is an amendment to the law relating to
naturalization by which Mongolians are excluded from citi-
zenship. The object of his amendment was to save negroes
from the exclusive features of the statute which was designed
to apply only to the Chinese. His amendment made plain
what the committee had designed to secure. He was a great
figure in the war against slavery and as a great figure in that
war he should ever remain.

The Fifteenth Amendment saved the country from a series
of calamities that might have been more disastrous even than
the Civil War. The South might, under the Fourteenth
Amendment, grant to the negroes the right to vote but upon
conditions wholly impracticable and thus have secured their
full representation in Congress at the same time that the
voting power was retained in the hands of the white race. Or
they might have denied to the negro race the right to vote
and submitted to a loss of representation. Such a policy